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Editorial 


The Duty to Learn 


Our “Quarterly” is entering its second year of publication. 

We are still in the period of experimentation and the editors are 
fully conscious of the double purpose they have to pursue. 

On one hand, St. Vladimir’s, as well as any other graduate school, 
must have its own academic publication. Especially so with St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s because, by its charter, it is not only a teaching institution, but 
also a study center. It has to serve the Church precisely in the field of 
theological research. On the other hand, one should not ignore the 
needs and interests of those Church members, who may require a more 
elementary instruction. It is not easy to combine both objectives and 
keep an adequate proportion in selecting topics and methods of pres¬ 
entation. 

Some of the articles recently published were probably disavowed by 
certain readers as “heavy” and even forbidding. The editors cannot, 
however, promise much material for “easy reading” in the future. The 
greatest danger for the Church, and especially in our country at the 
present moment, is precisely the “elementarism.” 

Metropolitan Philaret used to stress in his sermons, preached as they 
were just to an average congregation, that nobody in the Church had a 
right to be ignorant on the basic issues of Faith and Order. All Chris¬ 
tians are, he reminded, first of all “disciples,” and Christ is the Teacher. 
All Christians have a bounden duty to learn. 

If we turn to the records of the catechetical instruction, as it had been 
given in the first centuries of Christian history to the “catechumens” 
i.e. to the candidates for baptism, we may be astonished by the amount 
of doctrinal or theological instruction, which was offered even at this 
early stage. In no sense was it elementary, if measured by our con¬ 
temporary current standards. It is enough to mention the admirable 
‘ Catechetical Orations preached by St. Cyril of Jerusalem to the 
candidates for baptism, and his “Mystagogical Orations,” preached 
immediately after the baptismal initiation (IV c.). Many laymen in our 
day may find them “heavy” and probably even sophisticated. In the 
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"Golden Age" of the Church, as the IVth century is justly described, 
they were regarded as a "primer" of faith, just milk for children. 

The lowering of standards is a very recent development. In Russia, 
as in other Orthodox countries, the secondary schools at least offered 
a very extensive course of religious instruction, and the programme 
included, in the upper forms, a very serious course in Christian doctrine 
and ethics. High school boys and girls were expected to be well ac¬ 
quainted with the Scriptures, or at least with the New Testament in 
full, which had to be interpreted in class. 

The underlying conviction was, obviously, that lay youngsters had 
to be at home in the realm of Christian knowledge, regardless of the 
kind of work for which they might have been preparing. Nobody could 
be allowed to be "ignorant" in faith. It is true that this training in 
religion was not always successful, and sometimes the work had been 
done negligently for many reasons. In the age of a growing unbelief 
and secularism in society, it was not easy to integrate religion in the 
curriculum of the schools. In the present context it is important, however, 
to emphasize that the aim had been clearly visualized: all members of 
the society, which nominally at least was co-extensive with the Church, 
were expected to receive an advanced and inclusive training in Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Now when we discover that textbooks which were two generations 
ago intended for general instruction of lay youngsters are now regarded 
by many as satisfactory manuals for clergy, and are often even abridged 
and elementarized, we cannot escape the impression that standards had 
been not only lowered, but obscured and confused. It is imperative that 
we re-emphasize the integral role of sound doctrine in the Christian 
living, Christian doctrine is not just an intellectual theory, but the 
guide to the Divine truth. 

Some teachings of the Church may seem to be "heavy" and require 
an unwelcome strain of reasoning and understanding, and yet they are 
"necessary for salvation", for the formation of Christian man. Among 
the laymen, and unfortunately even among the clergy, there are many 
who would regard the Christological doctrine of the Council of Chalce- 
don or the teaching of the Orthodox Church on the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit as "heavy" and incomprehensible, and would perhaps sug¬ 
gest that they deal with "mysteries" that pass understanding and 
knowledge, and therefore an "ordinary" man may well dispense with 
them. The Church obviously was of another mind, when it commended 
these doctrines to the body of believers for keeping, and of course not 
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only for memorizing, but for spiritual appropriation. The standards can 
be raised in our day only if we are truly faithful to the great heritage 
of the Orthodox Church and remain aware of the great responsibility 
which membership in the Church, as "the pillar and foundation of the 
Truth," implies. 

Every one in the Church, including the lay people, must recognize 
and assume wholeheartedly the duty to learn. 

The Editors 

V. Rev. George Florovsky 
Julia D. Malinchoc 
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Chronicle of St Vladimir’s Seminary 

T he new academic year was opened on October 1 with a Molieben 
Service held in the Seminary Chapel and celebrated by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Leonty and His Grace, Bishop John (Shahovskoy) of 
San Francisco. At a reception held to greet the students were members 
of the faculty and Mr. Alexander E. Bezmertny, Administrative Secre¬ 
tary to the Metropolitan. 

The Seminary began the 1953-54 Academic Year with an enrollment 
of twenty regular students and six special students. 

The Sunday School Teacher-Education Program was inaugurated on 
October 27. St. Vladimir’s faculty will deliver the regular series of 
lectures throughout the year. 

The Orthodox Christian Fellowship of Columbia University began 
the new semester on October 23, with an Open House at Earl Hall on 
the Columbia Campus. Seminarian Zoran Milkovich, president of the 
OCF, delivered the welcoming address. The speakers were The Rev. 
Dr. George Florovsky, and The Rev. Vasile Hategan, who serve as 
advisors to the OCF, and Mr. Paul M. Fekula. 

Coinciding with the Open House was an Exhibition of Icons and 
rare books on religious Orthodox art from the collection of Paul M. 
Fekula. The exhibit is on display at Earl Hall from October 23. It is 
sponsored by the Advisership for Eastern Orthodox students. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, the OCF program 
began on September 30, with the first of the regular Vesper’s Services 
to be conducted on the campus monthly. The Service was conducted 
by the Rev. Paul S. Shafran, Spiritual Advisor to the OCF University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Michael M. Dorizas and Mr. Joseph J. Malinchoc 
serve as faculty advisors to the group. 

On June 7, at the Russian Orthodox Cathedral of the Holy Virgin 
Protection, New York City, a banquet was held in honor of the 1953 
graduating class of the Seminary and the class of Sunday School 
Teachers who completed the Teacher Education Program. 

The banquet was sponsored by the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs, Metropolitan District. It was under the general chairmanship 
of Miss Eugenie Nahuy, Governor of the Metropolitan District. 
Mr. Paul M. Fekula arranged the program and acted as toastmaster. 
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An outline of the program is reproduced here: 

OPENING PROGRAM AND BLESSING by His Eminence Metropolitan Leonty. 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 

INTRODUCTION OF HIERARCHS: 

His Eminence, The Most Rev. Leonty 

His Grace, The Rt. Rev. Nikolai, Bishop of Zich , Serbia 

His Grace, The Rt. Rev. John, Bishop of Detroit 

His Grace, The Rt. Rev. Jovah, Bishop of Washington, D. C. 

His Grace, The Rt, Rev. Ireney, Bishop in Japan 

WELCOME BY HOST ORGANIZATION 

Miss Eugenie Nahuy, Governor, Metropolitan District , FROC 

WELCOME BY DEAN OF THE CATHEDRAL 

The V. Rev. Feofan Buketoff 

RESPONSE IN BEHALF OF SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS 

Miss Natalie Kiryluk, Chairman Sunday School Committee , FROC 

MESSAGE TO SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS 
The Rt. Rev. Jonah, Bishop o[ Washington 
ADDRESS: (By Wire Recorder) 

The Rev. Dr. George Flofovsky, Dean St Vladimir's Seminary 

FACULTY GREETINGS 

Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov 

INTRODUCTION OF MEMBERS OF FACULTY AND TRUSTEES 
Mr. Paul M. Fekula, Toastmaster 

PRESENTATION OF GRADUATING CLASS 

The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Dean of Students 
Seminarian Stephen Blskid, Greetings (in Russian) 

Seminarian Veselin Kesic, Greetings (in English) 

PRESENTATION OF CROSSES AND FROC PINS TO GRADUATES 

Mrs. Joseph J. Malinchoc, Managing Editor , St. Vladimir's Quarterly 

GREETINGS IN BEHALF OF CLERGY ASSOCIATION 

The V. Rev. N. Metropolsky, Holy Assumption R.O . Church , Stamford , Conn . 

ADDRESS 

The Rev. Canon Almon R. Pepper 

Secretary of Committee on World Relief of The Episcopal Church 

ADDRESS 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 

President?, Union Theological Seminary 

ADDRESS 

His Eminence, The Most Rev. Leonty, Metropolitan 

President St . Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary 

CLOSING PRAYER 
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On St. Sergius Day, October 8, St. Vladimir's had as its guest, the 
V. Rev. Father Basil B. Zenkovsky, the Dean of the St. Sergius Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Institute in Paris. Father Zenkovsky, an outstanding 
Russian theologian, was visiting in the United States to award honorary 
degrees to several prominent clergymen. A translation of his main 
work, "A History of Russian Philosophy ” was published this year by 
The Columbia University Press. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary was especially happy to have Father Zenk¬ 
ovsky present on St. Sergius Day, the patron feast of a sister-academy 
—from which so many of St, Vladimir’s faculty were graduated, 

The V. Rev, Zenkovsky celebrated The Divine Liturgy in the Sem¬ 
inary Chapel, and delivered a lecture to the student body on “ Orthodox 
Principles of Religious Education .“ 


The Faculty 

The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann was invited to participate in a 
Liturgical Conference at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
on November 23-24. 

Father Schmemann is working on a Manual of Liturgical Theology 
which will be published in English next year. His book, “The History 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church," in Russian is scheduled for publica¬ 
tion in December, 1953, by the Chekhov Publishing House. 

Father Schmemann was the guest speaker at the Federated Russian 
Orthodox Clubs’ district convention held in New York City on Nov¬ 
ember 8. He addressed the national convention body of the FROC in 
Pittsburgh over the Labor Day weekend, and participated in the Con¬ 
ference on Religious Education, sponsored by the Upper New York 
District of the FROC this summer. 

Dr. Florovsky spent three months this summer in Italy and Switzer¬ 
land, gathering data in libraries at Rome and Geneva, for his manuscript 
on the history of Orthodox theology in modern times. He also went to 
Ravenna to study the monuments of Byzantine art. He gave a series of 
lectures at the summer session of the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de 
Bossey. 

Mr. Ivan M. Czap, Special Lecturer on Ecclesiastical Law and 
Church History, spent the summer in Europe visiting Orthodox mon¬ 
asteries and churches in Serbia, Greece, and Italy. He spent two weeks 
at the monasteries on Mt. Athos, doing research on early church history 
and Canon Law. At Istanbul, Mr. Czap was the guest of the Ecumen- 
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ical Patriarch Athenagorus. In Paris, he visited the St, Sergius Theo¬ 
logical Academy and the Russian Orthodox Cathedral on the Rue da 
Rue, 

Mr, Czap is also doing some special research on the early history of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in America, with particular reference to 
the establishment of the Russian Orthodox churches in Alaska, He 
would appreciate receiving any material, correspondence or manuscripts 
dealing with this topic that readers might care to send to him for cata¬ 
loging, or inclusion in the volume, Mr. Czap assures the return of any 
material that is sent him on loan. Material should be sent to 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


The Alumni 

Four students from St, Vladimir's 1953 graduating class were or¬ 
dained to the priesthood during the summer. Succeeding their ordination 
the following assignments were made: The Rev. Peter Zolnerovich was 
appointed assistant priest at Sts. Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. The Rev. Michael Margitich was appointed 
assistant priest at All Saints Church, Hartford, Connecticut. The Rev. 
Theodore Labovsky and the Rev. Basil Buchovecky have been serving 
as assistants in various parishes of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Chaplain Alexander G. Seniavsky, USNR, (Class of '43) has com¬ 
piled a “Prayer Book for Eastern Orthodox Personnel /' which was 
published by the U. S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois, 
and is being distributed to Navy personnel of the Eastern Orthodox 
faith. 

The Rev. Vladimir S. Borichevsky, (Class of '43) pastor of St. 
Nicholas Church, Joliet, Illinois, is working on a thesis titled “The 
Theme of the Suffering Christ in Dostoyevsky's Works.” Father Bor¬ 
ichevsky is also devoting a great deal of his research to the general 
field of Religious Education, specifically as it relates to the Orthodox 
Catholic Church. Convinced that the Orthodox religious education 
program cannot use methods and techniques which contradict basic 
assumptions of the Orthodox Faith, Father Borichevsky is centering 
his research on a step by step unfolding of the meaning of the Divine 
Liturgy as an ultimate expression of the religious life of the Church. 

“Is Orthodoxy Practical Today?" a lecture which Rev. Borichevsky 
delivered to the Greek Orthodox Youth Association of Chicago is being 
published in a series of lectures under the auspices of GOYA. 
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Another project to which Father Borichevsky is devoting much time 
is in the area of Adult Religious Education. Together with Rev. Stevan 
Prostran, pastor of St. George Serbian Orthodox Church, and Rev. 
Manouso Lionikis, pastor of All Saints Greek Orthodox Church they 
have been sponsoring the ARTOS Round Table Discussion Group, 
for the adults of Joliet. It is Father Borichevsky"s plan to have the 
ARTOS group sponsor a series of lectures, worship services and dis¬ 
cussions. at the same time as the World Council of Churches meeting 
which will be held in Evanston, Illinois in 1954. 
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Book Reviews 


Die Ostkirche im Lichfe det Protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung von der Reforma¬ 
tion bis zur Gegenwart. von D. Dr. Ernst Benz; "Orbis Academicus,” Verlag 
Karl Alber, Freiburg Muenchen, 1952; XII 421 S. 

Evangetisches und Orthodoxes Christentum in Begegnung und Auseinandersetzung. 
herausgegeben von Ernst Benz und L. A. Zander; Agentur des Rauen Hauses, 
Hamburg, 1952; 264 S. 

Russische Heiligenlegenden . uebersetzt und erlaeutert von G. Apel, E. Benz, W. 
Fritze, A. Luther und D. Tschizevskij, herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Ernst 
Benz; Verlag Die Waage, Zuerich, 1953; 524 S. 

German books are not likely to be much read in this country, especially by the 
Orthodox. Yet one should take full cognizance of that intensive study of the Ortho¬ 
dox East which had been and still is being carried on in Germany, both in the Roman 
Catholic, and in Protestant quarters. Dr. Benz is an outstanding worker in the field. 
He secured the assistance of a competent group of helpers in his comprehensive re¬ 
search projects. His own interests were always very wide, from the early ages of 
Christianity up to the contemporary date. In recent years he concentrated on the 
history of the Orthodox East. The field of his research was very large: from the 
first contacts of the German Reformers with the Greek Church in the XVIth century 
(see his book — Wittenberg und Byzanz , Marburg, 1949), up to the modern Russian 
literature, including the "Legend of the Great Inquisitor " of Dostoevsky and the 
"Story of the Antichrist " by Vladimir Soloviev, on which he was able to throw some 
new light. Dr. Benz is fully aware of the richness of the Eastern Tradition and wants 
to make it better known and more adequately appreciated in the West. His main 
contention is that the Orthodox East is (as it has ever been) an integral part of the 
Christian Commonwealth, in spite of the age-long scission between the two parts of 
the Christian world. His plea is for the recognition of the great achievements of the 
Orthodox Church, both in the religious sphere and in the wider field of general 
culture, and of its prospective contribution to the common cause of Christians, in the 
troubled world of ours, and in an age of disruption and crisis. 

One may disagree with Dr. Benz on certain particular points of interpretation, but 
one should not fail to pay tribute to his scholarly devotion to the problems of the 
Christian East. 

The first of the books listed above is an anthology, with a running commentary by 
the editor. By an admirable and judicious selection of excerpts and quotations, Dr. 
Benz helps the reader to understand how the Orthodox Church has been seen and 
viewed from the outside, especially by the German writers, beginning with Luther 
himself. There was no agreement in the interpretation. There was a queer mixture 
of curiosity and ignorance in the beginning, and prejudices were dispelled but gradu¬ 
ally, and never in full. The Orthodox should be interested in the story. It is always 
helpful to know how one looks to the outsiders, with whom, however, one is bound 
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to dwell and to cooperate. It is especially important in our own days, when the world 
is increasingly being unified, if in the grips of conflict and competition, and no parti' 
cularism or isolation are practicable. It is especially so in America, in the country of 
a diversified and pluralistic civilization, in which different and divergent contributions 
are to be made to a common cause. Dr. Benz emphasizes the impact of the ‘ non- 
theological” factors on the formation of the current view on Orthodoxy in Germany. 
He stresses especially the distorting impact of an anti-Russian bias, which has been 
propagated by the Germans from the Baltic provinces and left its deep imprint on the 
interpretation of Orthodoxy by such an eminent and influential scholar as Adolf 
Harnack (who was himself born and reared in the Baltics). One may say that current 
depreciation of the Eastern Tradition was an element of the German chauvinistic 
"Drang nach Osten One only should add that this Teutonic bias was not the only 
one which had been at work. And now again the cause of the Orthodox Church is 
being too often discussed in a distorted perspective of political concerns and fears. 
Politicians cannot be prohibited to take interest in the ecclesiastical affairs. But 
scholarship must be kept free from political intrusion. On the other hand, Dr. Benz 
warns against the opposite extreme of an unbalanced “idealization,” which is becoming 
more and more fashionable in recent years. At this point Dr. Benz could have quoted 
the book of Walter Schubart, published in German in 1938 and recently translated in 
English — Russia and Western Man (Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., New York. 
1950). It is a remarkable book in its own kind, full of insights and well informed. 
But it reflects a growing tendency to substitute the “Russian Soul” for the “Orthodox 
Faith.” Not only the Protestants, but the Orthodox themselves must be strongly 
reminded that no study of any national character can ever disclose the nature of the 
Church. There is a tendency to take the Russian Church for the whole Orthodox 
Church and to ignore the rest of the Orthodox world. For others, on the contrary, 
Orthodoxy is just the Greek cause. The right perspective is lost and universal mean¬ 
ing of Orthodoxy is sorely obscured. Dr. Benz pointed out this danger in his 
review of an otherwise useful book by Metropolitan Seraphim, Die Ostkirche (W. 
Spemann Verlag, Stuttgart, 1950; there is a French translation also, Paris 1952). 
There is an almost complete identification of Orthodoxy with the search of the Russian 
Man for Truth (s. " Theologische Rundschau /' 1951, 4, Mohr, Tuebingen). One never 
can find out, “what is Orthodoxy,” except one studies the sources: the Scriptures, the 
Holy Fathers, the Liturgy (in a wider sense), the ancient ways of the spiritual life. 
Modern literature is a poor substitute for the “sources.” Dr. Benz pleads accordingly 
for a comprehensive study of the Orthodox Tradition, in its historical fulness. 


The second publication of Dr. Benz is a symposium. It is a worthy sequel to an 
earlier one, published by Dr. Benz some years ago: Die Ostkirche und die Russische 
Christenheit (Furche-Verlag, Tuebingen, 1949). As the title of the new book shows, 
the main emphasis is on the meeting between the Orthodox and the “Evangelical 
tradition.” The basic article is by the editor: Dr. Benz gives an illuminating survey 
of the contacts between the two Christian bodies. Dr. Ludolf Mueller adds to this 
some few comments on the Protestant influences in modern Russia. AH students of 
the modern Church history in the East are aware of the fact. Since Peter the Great 
in Russia the Protestant impact on the life of the Church was heavy and massive 
(including the organization of the Holy Synod instead of the Patriarchate). At the 
Congress of Orthodox Theologians in Athens in 1936 the problem of alien influences 
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in the modem Orthodox theology was one of the main themes on the programme (the 
subject was introduced by two speakers: the late Archbishop Chrysostomos of Athens 
and by this writer). It was a common feeling that one had to return to the Fathers, 
to the “sources.” But one has to have a clear picture of that involvment out of 
which one has to extricate himself. 

The story of Protestant influences in the Orthodox Church is therefore of momen¬ 
tous importance. One should be grateful to Dr. Benz for his help at this point Of 
course, as a Protestant himself, he is interested rather in a “reconciliation." The 
Orthodox would take another point of view. Yet, Dr. Benz supplies valuable material 
for consideration. 

Unfortunately, the Orthodox articles in the Symposium are very vague, with the 
exception of the brief essay of the late Fr. Sergius Bulgakov, on "The Veneration ot 
the Saints in the Orthodox Church " reprinted from an earlier publication. There are 
some interesting points in the brief " Introduction to the Orthodox Liturgy ” by Fr. 
Paulus Zacharias, an Orthodox priest of German nationality. But L. Zander’s essay, 
"What is Orthodoxy " is utterly inadequate and onesided, and Peter Kovalevsky’s 
sketch on the "Orthodox Witnesses" is quite superficial. The parallel articles on the 
Lutheran tradition are much better done. Bibliography at the end of the volume is 
incomplete, precisely in its Orthodox section. 


The last of the three volumes here reviewed is also a collective work. It is again an 
anthology, of the old Russian hagiographical material. Only ancient texts are used. 
Introductory notes are well prepared. A good selection of iconographical reproduc¬ 
tions adds much to the value of this excellent volume. 

It would be desirable to have an English translation of this book, or probably a 
new edition of the same material, adapted to the English-reading audience. It is a 
book for study, not just for an easy reading. The volume covers the “ancient” period 
of the Russian history, up to the end of the XVIIth century. It gives more material 
on that period than the well known anthology by the late Professor Fedotov, "A 
Treasury of Russian Spirituality" (Sheed 6 Ward, 1948), which had, however, an¬ 
other purpose. 

In any case, the lives of the Russian Saints must be read in a wide perspective of 
a general history of the Orthodox Church, and not just as "Russian documents." One 
should be more concerned with what was “holy” in the Saints than with that which 
was specifically "Russian.” 

In conclusion, one should again pay tribute to those scholars who further the study 
of Orthodox life and tradition, even if such study comes from the outside. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary V. Rev. George Florovsky, D.D. 

Professor, Dogmatic Theology and Patristics 
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Announcement 

Effective with the Spring, 1954, issue St . Vladi¬ 
mir s Seminary Quarterly will carry a limited number 
of pages of advertising. 

Advertisements of recognized religious materials 
are solicited. 

Advertisers can obtain copy of rate schedules and 
regulations by writing to 

Michael M. Pennock 
Advertising Manager 
St, Vladimir s Seminary Quarterly 
21 Rodmor Road 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 
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Roll of Honour 


V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann 

Professor, Liturgies and Church History 


September 10, 1953, was the 60th birthday of Dr. George Florovsky, 
Dean of St. Vladimir's Seminary, preacher, scholar and Orthodox theologian 
of world renown. The Quarterly staff has, therefore, taken the liberty of 
inserting in this issue an article honoring Father George. 

Julia D. Malinchoc 
Managing Editor 


In September, Father George Florovsky was sixty years old. It is 
unnecessary to elaborate on what everybody well knows: that Dr. 
Florovsky is one of the leading Orthodox theologians of our days, a 
devout priest and admirable preacher; that his work in the development 
of St. Vladimir's Seminary has been invaluable. Praise and glory should 
be rendered to God alone, not to men. A theologian knows but one 
reward: a wider vision of Truth, a still greater responsibility and faith** 
fulness to it in all its manifestations. 

Yet, the jubilee of Father George calls for meditation on the destiny 
of Orthodox theology in the past decades. Not for him but for us, it 
would be profitable to ponder on Father George's place in this destiny, 
as it may help us to clarify for ourselves our own task and position. 

Born in the family of a learned priest and rector of one of the Russian 
theological seminaries, Father George was predestined for a theological 
service to the Church. However, he took this service upon himself only 
after many years of study and research in various non-theological fields: 
history, philosophy, experimental science, literature. He did this con¬ 
scientiously as he wanted to prepare himself for the struggle for the 
Church in the world. He was graduated from the University of Odessa 
in 1916, and left Russia soon after the Revolution of 1917. The first 
years of the emigration were spent at Sofia and Prague, where he 
taught philosophy. 
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The theological period of his life began in 1926, when he was 
elected to the chair of Patristics at the newly founded St, Sergius’ 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, and remained there till his 
departure for the United States in 1948, Thus, the theological work of 
Dr, Florovsky has been for years connected with the Paris Orthodox 
Theological Institute, The great importance of St, Sergius’ Theological 
Institute for the religious life of the Russian Orthodox emigration does 
not need to be proved. In addition to the fact that the Institute has 
given to the Church over one hundred priests, from the very time of its 
foundation it became the centre of an intense intellectual and spiritual 
life. It was there that the ’‘theological spring,” which marked the be¬ 
ginning of this century in Russia, found its continuation. Even now, not 
awaiting the judgment of future historians, one may say that ’“Parisian 
Theology” (which had been often denounced by those for whom any 
theology is something alien and suspect) was not a unified school of 
thought and did not stand for a commonly accepted programme. 

Schematically, we should distinguish two main streams or trends, two 
different types of theological approach. One of these types had its roots 
in the tradition of Russian religious and philosophical thought of the 
XIXth century, and was closely connected, although in different ways, 
with the names of Khomiakov, Vladimir Soloviev, Dostoevsky, Metro¬ 
politan Anthony Khrapovitzky, Nesmelov, Florensky, and others. One 
may describe this school of thought as a “Russian school,” because of 
the importance which all its representatives, regardless of their mutual 
disagreements, attributed to the problems and ideas, which constituted 
the main bulk of Russian religious thinking. They wanted to move 
further in the same direction. 

Against this background. Dr. Florovsky’s position has been in fact 
“the opposite pole,” The struggle between the two movements, which 
in many respects conditioned the history of “Parisian Theology,” is 
much more important than personal difficulties which often complicated 
the issues and were experienced by those involved sometimes more 
acutely than the lasting values of the issues themselves. 

What was then the meaning and the actual content of the controver¬ 
sy? Without rejecting the achievements of the “Russian religious 
thought,” Father Florovsky has chosen as a cornerstone of the Ortho¬ 
dox theological revival not any modern traditions of the school, but the 
sacred Tradition of the Church. He called for a “return to the Fathers,” 
to the Fathers of the Church Universal — to that “sacred Hellenism,” 
which in his expression is an eternal and perennial category of historical 
Orthodoxy. In other words to the attempt to revaluate the ancient 
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Greek Tradition in light of modern Russian experience Father George 
has opposed a vigorous appeal to check and revaluate the “Russian” 
achievements in the light of that “Hellenic” inheritance, from which, in 
Dr. Florovsky’s opinion, Russian thought has been torn away for too 
long by Western influences. The two books by Dr. Florovsky on the 
Church Fathers: " Eastern Fathers of the IVth century 99 (Paris 1930) 
and “ Byzantine Fathers of V - VIII cent* 9 (Paris 1933), are therefore 
much more than purely academic textbooks on the subject. (And one 
should add, the first and only published textbook on the subject in 
Russian). They are at the same time a “confession of faith” and an 
appeal to look in the writings of the Fathers not only for proof-texts 
and foot-notes, but also for creative help in solving problems of our 
own age and time. 

In these books by Father Florovsky the gift of a historian is wonder¬ 
fully coupled with the insight of a theologian. Father George introduces 
us into the Patristic theology, and not only describes it from outside, 
He reconstrues the teaching of the Fathers in its historical and theo¬ 
logical perspective and makes us contemporaries of the Fathers. Having 
introduced us into a world which might seem remote and archaic, he 
makes us realize its eternal life and its unpassing relevance. “Your 
special merit,” wrote Metropolitan Anthony of Kiev, to Father George 
after having read his books, “is your strict loyalty to the teaching of the 
Orthodox Church and Faith, and yet without any detriment to the 
historic impartiality, as you rigidly and faithfully distinguish the Tra¬ 
dition of the Church from all alien accretions.” The Metropolitan then 
goes on and praises the unusual erudition of the author and places him 
on a level with Bolotov, who was one of the most glorious and venerable 
names in the story of Russian theological scholarship. 

To the same years of Dr. Florovsky *s life belong two very important 
although rather brief, studies in systematic theology, inspired by the 
teaching of the Fathers: "The Creature and Creaturliness 99 (1929) and 
"The Death on the Cross 99 ( 1931 ). Both articles were published in the 
periodical of the Paris Institute, “ The Orthodox Thought 99 They are 
specimens of what Father George himself likes to describe as a “neo- 
patristic synthesis 99 Patristic material ceases to be merely a historical 
witness and becomes a living theology. Both articles were written on 
topics related to the current debate in Russian ecclesiastical circles. 
Father George does not join the debate, but quietly offers a pondered 
and weighty description of the authoritative judgment of the Church. 

Only in the light of this appeal “back to the Fathers,” i.e. to the 
perennial teaching of the Church, can we understand the whole signi- 
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ficance of "The Ways of Russian Theology a monumental work of 
Father Florovsky on the history of the Russian religious development. 
He was working on the book while studying the Fathers. The book 
appeared in 1937. It was not just a history, but an evaluation and 
judgment of history. It is hard to say what is most striking in this book: 
The huge erudition, the brilliancy of style, the skill of characterization 
or the power of synthesis. The book proved to be utterly controversial. 
It would be out of place to discuss here the strength of Father George’s 
arguments. But I should like to state that for me, personally, and for 
many people of my generation this book had a liberating effect. In the 
atmosphere of exultant religious nationalism in the circles of Russian 
emigration we received the book as a lesson of a sane and honest love 
to our own past ■— a lesson of love which does not extoll the past be¬ 
cause it was one’s own, but judges everything by the higher measure 
of Truth. Severe and even merciless in its judgment on certain aspects 
of the Russian spiritual culture, the book is a valuable contribution to 
that culture, in which all real achievements were always marked by a 
severe self-judgment and humility before the Truth. 

Finally, the third field in which the Orthodox were divided in these 
last years was the Ecumenical problem. Here again we find two differ¬ 
ent approaches. There are many who would try to go into this field 
far beyond the limits of the “historical” Orthodoxy, for the sake of an 
ecumenical “eschatology.” Others would insist on the sound foundation 
of the Universal Catholic tradition and would look more to the past 
than to the future, and plead for a faithful re-integration of the values 
that had been lost in the historical process. One of the main exponents 
and promoters of the latter approach is Father Florovsky. It was this 
endeavour to abide by the witness of the ancient Universal and un¬ 
divided Church, of the golden age of the Fathers and the Ecumenical 
Councils, through convictions of the Orthodox Church, that has made 
Father Georges an unofficial representative of the whole Orthodox 
Church. A representative in the wider field of ecumenical conversation, 
and not just a representative of one of its local branches. 

At his first appearance at an ecumenical conference (The Second 
World Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh 1937) Dr. Florov¬ 
sky made a firm impression by his thoughtfulness and strength of 
conviction. An outsider stated in the press at that time that “Father 
Florovsky exercised a profound influence upon the conference, pre¬ 
senting the eternal truths of the Catholic Faith so effectively, so win- 
somely, and so clearly that they commended themselves to men of the 
most diverse nationalities and religious backgrounds/' 
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Nothing expresses better Father Florovsky s “ecumenical” position 
than this statement made last year in one of the ecumenical publications: 

"As a member and priest of the Orthodox Church I believe that the Church in 
which I was baptized and brought up is in very truth the Church , i.e. the true 
Church and the only true Church. I believe that for many reasons: by personal 
conviction and by the inner testimony of the Spirit that breathes in the Sacraments 
of the Church, and by all that I could learn from Scripture and from the universal 
tradition of the Church. I am compelled therefore to regard all other Christian 
Churches as deficient, and in many cases I can identify these deficiencies ac¬ 
curately enough. Therefore, for me, Christian reunion is just universal conversion 
to Orthodoxy . I have no confessional loyalty; my loyalty belongs solely to the 
Una Sancta .... The judgment has been given to the Son. Nobody is entitled 
to anticipate His judgment. Yet the Church has her own authority in history. 

It is, first of all, an authority to teach and to keep faithfully the word of truth. 
There is a certain rule of faith and order that is to be regarded as normal. What 
is beyond it is just abnormal. But the abnormal should be cured, and not simply 
condemned. This is a justification for the participation of an Orthodox in the 
ecumenical discourse, in the hope that through his witness the Truth of God may 
win human hearts and minds." 

On another occasion, Dr. Florovsky described the task of the Ortho¬ 
dox as that of a missionary . It is the best description of his own ecu¬ 
menical work: a faithful and outspoken witness to the faith of the one 
and only true Church, of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
which is precisely our Orthodox Church. And as such it has an over¬ 
arching responsibility for the faith and destiny of the whole world, 
committed to her charge by the Lord. 

It is obviously too early to speak of the period of Father George’s 
life in the United States. However, shortly after he arrived in America, 
he expressed his view of the task of the Orthodox in America in an 
inspiring address to the annual convention of the Federated Russian 
Orthodox Clubs held in Philadelphia in 1949. It is worthwhile to ex¬ 
tract some of the contents from that address: 

". ... You describe yourselves as Russian Orthodox Clubs. You describe 
yourselves as being of the Orthodox Creed. Now, it is a tremendous claim .... 
We must not only lay claims, but justify them also .... "It is a tremendous 
privilege, it is a high prerogative to belong to the true Church. Yet, this means 
precisely that we have a very heavy responsibility. It is not enough to call our¬ 
selves Orthodox Christians, we must be Orthodox. You in this country have a 
special responsibility .... America was built up by people who came from 
different lands and who brought with them their own heritage, their own tra¬ 
ditions. They have stored these traditions into the common treasury as their 
distinctive contributions. You are a part of this country ... You are no longer 
strangers, you are not pilgrims who came here for a time and are going some¬ 
where else. You're staying here. Most of you are born in this country. It is 
your home. It is your Fatherland, You belong to it . . . 
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“Now let us be frank and outspoken. Have you really fulfilled your obligation? 
Your spiritual obligation to your American home and nation? Have you brought 
into the common treasury of American civilization, all your treasures, which you 
have inherited from your forefathers and ancestors? Have you taught Americans 
of other descriptions to know the Orthodox Church? Have you taught them to 
understand the pure Orthodox Faith? . . . that there is something distinctive, 
something unprecedented, something ultimately precious in your own tradition? 
Have you not rather kept your traditions exclusively for yourselves? Have you 
not regarded it rather as something connected with specific or national circum¬ 
stances? Have you not considered it rather as something which belonged only to 
Russians, or else to Greeks, to Rumanians, to Albanians, and does not belong to 
other nations, to people with other national backgrounds? Have you done what 
was your first responsibility? . . . 

“Are we Orthodox because we regard the Orthodox Faith as the only authentic 
presentation of the Eternal Message of God or simply because we happen to be 
Russians, Greeks, Albanians? The question is if greatest importance because we 
are tempted persistently to reduce our Orthodoxy to our nationality. Now, 
Christianity is a universal truth .... It is not a delicate thing which must be 
protected. Christianity is a weapon which is given to men to be used in a resolute 
fight with evil and for truth on earth .... Orthodoxy is not a thing which can 
be kept simply by inertia. No tradition can survive unless it is continued in a 
creative effort. The message of Christ is eternal and always the same, but it 
must be reinterpreted again and again so as to become a challenge to every new 
generation .... We have not simply to keep the legacy of the past, we have 
to do everything we can in order to present it to others as a living thing .... 
Let us not glory in our privilege of being Orthodox Christians. Let us glory 
rather in our task, in our responsibility .... 

“Nobody knows the future. Nobody is a prophet. I don't claim to be a prophet, 
but I know one thing. That the time may come, and perhaps it is already 
approaching, when America will be the only country in which freedom will still 
be preserved and kept and the free development of religion and theology will be 
possible. It is quite possible that this freedom will be lost on the whole European 
Continent in the next generation. It may happen that America will be the only 
place where the traditions of Orthodox scholarship can be kept and carried on. 
We must prepare ourselves for this eventuality .... 

"In this connection I would like to commend the new institution of your church 
in your country, the St Vladimir’s Theological Seminary. To commend it not 
only to your generosity and charity, but to your very serious consideration. You 
remember that almost all the Orthodox countries as well as many other countries 
on the other side of the water are now, as we usually say, behind the iron 
curtain. Remember that this curtain is not made of some rough material. It is 
made of principles. These principles are Godlessness and unbelief. Obviously 
behind this curtain of unbelief and Godlessness no free development of the church 
is possible .... 

“Therefore, we have to understand the responsibility of the Orthodox in 
America and to know what the Church really needs. What we need is not only 
to have a modest theological school^a professional training school in which some 
few are educated for the ministry to carry on routine work and conduct services. 
We need a school of prophets who would have a spiritual and intellectual 
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strength, able and desirous of going into the world to carry with them the true 
knowledge, and the true understanding. Of course, it is a tremendous task .... 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary is not a proud institution. We are aware of our weak- 
ness and limitation. Yet we cannot escape our responsibility and our duty” . . 

Dr. Florovsky's work in this country, and for this country, has just 
begun and, if God pleases, will be long and fruitful. 

In American university circles, his impact as an Orthodox theologian 
has already been felt. For the first time in the history of American 
university life, courses on the development of Eastern Orthodox thought 
and institutions are being offered as part of the general education 
curriculum at Columbia University. These courses are given by Dr. 
Florovsky, who was appointed Adjunct Professor of Religion at Co¬ 
lumbia University. Dr, Florovsky has also been appointed to the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary, N.Y.C., where he serves as Adjunct 
Professor of The History and Theology of Eastern Orthodoxy. At 
Harvard University, Dr, Florovsky was The Ingersoll Lecturer for 
1951. He is frequently invited to give lectures on the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition in colleges and universities throughout the United States. 

Father George is also responsible for encouraging the organization 
of the Orthodox Christian Fellowship, a campus undergraduate organ¬ 
ization to provide for the spiritual needs of Orthodox college students. 
The OCF was originally founded as a local organization at Columbia, 
but Dr. Florovsky has been assisting various colleges in an effort to 
establish chapters throughout the American universities. 

On this, his sixtieth birthday anniversary, we want to greet Father 
George Florovsky as a teacher who has given us much, and a priest 
who has inspired so many of us for the service to the Truth Divine, and 
we wish him many years of service to our Lord Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Orthodox Church. 
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It was translated from the French text by Seminarian Alexander Romanoff, 
a student at St. Vladimir's Seminary. 

— The Editors 


M Y paper will be almost entirely devoted to the presentation of the 
Orthodox doctrine in its positive aspect. 

As yet Orthodox theology does not possess a trinitarian doctrine 
definitely elaborated and recognized by the magisterium of the Church 
or by the majority of theologians as a doctrine incontestably represen¬ 
tative of Orthodoxy, This article will be an attempt to explain the faith 
from the basis of a synthesis of scriptual and traditional teaching. 

In Trinitarian theology all parts belong together, so I think it best 
to outline briefly the essential principles of the doctrine, so that the 
teaching concerning the Holy Ghost may be placed in its proper per¬ 
spective, 

1. God is a perfect and absolute being, God is one: not only numer¬ 
ically one, but one in Himself, The plenitude of divine perfections, the 
modes of His existence, are united in one absolute identity of His being. 
But unity is not outside of plurality; all unity is unity of a plurality. 
Unity has logical priority over plurality, but is inseparable from it. In 
God, plurality is the plenitude of his perfections, the diversity of the 
forms of His existence. Many of the perfections and forms we attribute 
to God are but virtual in Him. But even those that are proper to Him 
do not divide Him; each real attribute exists in God in its absolute 
perfection, but without separating from the others, and in perfect recip¬ 
rocal interpenetration. 
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2. The first form which is really proper to God after unity is hypo¬ 
stasis. God is personal: He is so of necessity because the impersonal, 
anhypostaton, does not exist according to Orthodox theology. 

The Bible gives us a very clear picture of God's personality, but with¬ 
out doctrine or precise terminology. In Greek philosophy these are 
scarcely touched upon. It is the Fathers of the fourth century who have 
shown the way toward the elaboration of the doctrine. St. John of 
Damascus left us an account which is not too coherent, but which con¬ 
tains a profound outline. In Russian theology there is no doctrine of 
Person which is commonly held, but neither are there any great diver¬ 
gencies of view on the subject. I do not think I am betraying the Fathers 
or Russian theology in asserting that Person or hypostasis is the prin¬ 
ciple of life in every spiritual being. As the principle it is unique and 
incommunicable; there are no two identical persons, and they differ 
precisely as persons, at least negatively. In every being everything is 
determined or possessed by the person, everything exists for the sake 
of the person, everything proceeds from it and returns to it. While 
serving as a basis (hypostasis in the literal sense of the word) for 
everything within the being, possessing everything in the being, the 
person as such is distinct from that which it possesses; it does not 
identify itself with any of its manifestations, it is simply the mainstay 
or principle of life. 

Every person holds a unique place among the others. The aim and 
content of its existence is determined by its relations with the other 
persons. In the first place, by the relation of its origin, because every 
person proceeds from another, with the exception of the hypostasis of 
God the Father, for “of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all 
things." (Rom. xi, 36). The doctrine of the Fathers concerning the 
idiomata , semeia , gnorismata , of the divine hypostases coincides in its 
essence with this. But it would be wrong to conclude that these features 
or personal relations form the hypostases themselves. They are merely 
inseparable attributes. 

3. Since person is the principle of life, the second element of God's 
existence is life. In the Fathers the notion of hypostasis is very often 
supported by the idea of substance, the central theme of Greek philos¬ 
ophy. However, we observe the contrary in the Bible, which makes no 
mention of the concept of substance, but which reveals constantly the 
manifestations of the life of the living God. Divine life is according to 
the Bible an eternal action, which manifests all the perfectons of God. 

4. But life never finds justification in itself: its final end is the same 
as its origin, i.e. the person. But it has also an immediate end, which is 
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the actualization and possession of the essence which is its objective 
content. So, after person and life, the third form of being is essence. 
In the life of a hypostasis , on the one hand, is realized or actualized its 
essence, i.e. what it is. On the other hand, in the same act of its life the 
hypostasis possesses, or appropriates, this same essence. Consequently 
the life of the person passes, so to say, through its essence and returns 
to it. Divine life is an eternal act. But it is an act, not a state. 

The concept of ousia, unmentioned in the Bible, has diverse meanings 
in the Fathers, and so often becomes a source of misunderstanding. 
Ousia , or substance, taken in a concrete sense could signify the entire 
divine being, the consubstantial Trinity. In this case the three hypostases 
are, so to say, within the divine substance, I translate this meaning of 
the word ousia by the word being . The second meaning of substance 
in the Greek Fathers is the individual—Aristotle's ousia prote . The lat¬ 
ter should not be applied to God, but the Fathers do it quite often, 
when they speak of a divine hypostasis as an en~ousia, i.e. without dis¬ 
tinguishing it from its content. For example, they say quite often that 
the Son is begotten of the ousia of the Father, when they want to 
explain that the Father bestows upon Him existence from the depth of 
His being, and not from the outside. In this interpretation ousia does not 
stand for essence, but for concrete and personal substance. 

The notion of substance has the same meaning when the Fathers say 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the ousia of the Son, since they 
consider Him as residing eternally in the Son, and not necessarily in 
His essence. The most precise and legitimate meaning of substance in 
the Trinitarian doctrine is Aristotle's ousia deutera, a synonym for 
eidos or morphe . In this sense ousia should be translated as essence. It 
is that which constitutes the hypostasis , its quidditas , the objective con¬ 
tent of its life, the objective reality of its entire being. 

The concept of hypostasis is opposed to the notion of essence just as 
the principle to the term; the particular to the general; the subjective to 
the objective; the container to the content; the possessor to the possess¬ 
ed. But this opposition becomes a union in the act of the hypostatic 
life, by which the hypostasis realizes itself, and manifests itself in its 
essence, and the latter manifests and personifies itself in its hypostasis . 

The whole being of God is personal, essential and living. There is an 
absolute interpenetration, but without confusion of these three forms in 
the perfect unity of God. 

5. The first of the divine hypostases is God, the Father. It is He who 
is the Theos, the Hypostasis par excellence, because He is the founda¬ 
tion of the entire God-head, Theos theogonos (God from Whom pro- 
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ceeds God,) There is no God if there is not God the Father, says 
John of Damascus, Everything that exists in God is a mode or fruit of 
His life. Now the life of a person has two different forms. The first is 
within the individual—the person realizes himself, manifests himself 
in his life and in his essence in forms which are not persons themselves 
(as e.g. in acts of thought and will) but which reflect impersonally the 
person whose manifestations they are. It is precisely in this impersonal 
character that there is a certain limitation of everything that is within 
the person. That is why an individual who is retired within himself does 
not enjoy the fulness of life. To put it differently, love for oneself, as 
natural and as perfect as it is, cannot fully satisfy the absolute and 
infinite impulse of love which constitutes the principle form of the divine 
life, since love seeks above all the communion with that which is an 
absolute value, the hypostasis . Whereas the impersonal possesses only 
a value derived from him who possesses it. For example: each divine 
hypostasis possesses wisdom in its essence which inseparably belongs to 
it. But this essential wisdom is circumscribed by its own impersonality. 
The absolutely perfect idea that God as person has of Himself must 
also be a person, otherwise it would not be adequate to the One it 
represents. That is why there is in God an essential and an hypostatic 
Wisdom. Thus the second form of the personal life consists of relations 
between hypostases . 

One should generally distinguish in God the vital and essential aspect 
from the purely hypostatic aspect, for everything that exists in God may 
have these three diverse aspects: Wisdom, Love, Holiness, Truth, 
Action, There is, for example, a tremendous difference between a truth 
that is a hypostasis and a truth that is a mere thought. If we consider 
the existence of God the Father in abstracto as separated from the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, we shall see that there is in Him a life and an 
essence (to which could be reduced all other forms of His existence, 
such as reason, will.) Neither this essence nor this life are persons, they 
are mere modes of Himself, and consequently they do not exhaust the 
fulness of existence possible to God. That is how one is able to under¬ 
stand the reason of hypostatic processions. The Son of God is One who 
realizes in His hypostasis and in a hypostatic way that which is the 
Father, His quidditas , the entire essence of the Father. The Holy Ghost 
is the One who realizes in His hypostasis and in a hypostatic way the 
life of the Father, His absolute and eternal activity. His all-powerful 
love. Since the Father is the principle of the Holy Trinity in its entirety, 
so the Son in manifesting hypostatically in Himself the Godhead of the 
Father—which is also that of the Trinity—manifests it for the whole 
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Trinity. And the Holy Ghost as the hypostasis of the life of the Father. 
Who is the source of life of the entire Trinity, is the hypostatic life of 
the whole Trinity. 

6. According to Orthodox theology, procession is an act of which 
the principle is a hypostasis. If the entire divine life issues from the 
hypostasis as from its source, then an act which lays down the existence 
of a person can have only a person for its principle. Personal can never 
arise from the impersonal, since it is the person which is the basis of 
being. The essence cannot be the instrumental cause of the procession, 
because person is not a mode of the essence. It is person that actualizes 
and possesses the essence and not the essence that transforms itself into 
person. Nevertheless, an act of procession is not outside of the essence, 
it is essential as everything that exists in God, it transfers, as is said 
occasionally, all the essence and all the life of the Father unto the Son 
and Holy Ghost. 

When we speak in general of the divine hypostases we border on an 
abstraction. Each hypostasis is an entity which is absolutely different 
from the other; one cannot ever count them as St. Basil has so aptly 
remarked. One distinguishes them by names, and a name should belong 
to one person only. Furthermore, Oriental theology sees but an ab¬ 
straction in the concept of procession. The acts by which the Father 
begets the Son and breathes the Spirit are of a different kind, and it is 
through these acts that the Son and the Holy Ghost receive their actual 
existence and their personal character. It is not “a person in general/’ 
or any person, that is begotten of the Father, but His hypostatic Wis¬ 
dom, and the Holy Ghost is for the Father not ‘‘any person” but his 
hypostatic Spirit which He breatheth perpetually. 

7. The Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost are but one divine being, 
one God. Their common life is determined by the same goodness, the 
same love, the same wisdom and holiness; consequently, it can have but 
one content -— an identical essence. But if the divine reality is the same 
in the three hypostases, it is lived and manifested differently by each of 
them. One can say perhaps that each hypostasis is God in a different 
way from the other two. Any divine perfection while remaining iden¬ 
tical with its content is lived and manifested in a different way by each 
of the three hypostases. 

8. It is not the Paternity as such, nor the Spiration that are charac¬ 
teristics determining by themselves the person of the Father. His per¬ 
sonal peculiar quality is that of being the Cause without a cause, Theos 
theogonos. He is the first and the only principle of and for everything, 
o Monarches. His entire Godhead, belongs to Him as to the Principle, 
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monarchikos , so to speak. God the Father has everything of Himself, 
but also for the others, These two moments are inherent in the idea of 
the principle. A principle acts of itself and gives life to another. That 
is why Orthodox theology asserts that the nature of the Paternity and 
of the Spiration belongs likewise, and for the same reason, to the Father, 
the unique source of the Trinity. It is the same vital impulse of the 
Father, of His infinite love, the impulse towards absolute plenitude, 
that makes Him Father and Spirator. The Son and the Holy Ghost 
are as inseparable from the Father as His own essence and His life; no 
less inseparable are the acts of generation and spiration. 

If the Father is the Cause, His relations with the Son and the Holy 
Ghost should have a causal character. He bestows upon the two other 
persons not only hypostatic existence, but all the richness of divinity 
which He is the first to possess. One should not forget that God the 
Father, being the Principle of divinity, is likewise its ultimate end. 
Everything is turned towards the hypostasis of the Father, everything 
converges eis auton , (toward Him,) everything is for Him. The Son 
and the Holy Ghost themselves tend towards the Father, and their 
relations with Him have a marked character of finality. 

9. The Son of God is the hypostatic image of the Father, the Image 
of His divinity. He is the Truth, the Wisdom, the Power, the hypostatic 
Logos of the Father, and all that He has He possesses and manifests 
as a hypostasis in a personal manner, but in the logical or noetical aspect, 
in that of the truth, of the wisdom and Logos . His relations with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost have the same character of a personal but 
objective, noetic, "intellectual" revelation. 

10. The Holy Ghost is the spirit of the hypostatic Life of the Father, 
as well as of the whole Trinity. How are we entitled to maintain that 
the Holy Ghost is the hypostatic Life?—Because all His scriptural and 
traditional names point in this direction. The Holy Ghost is the Spirit, 
the Spirit of God, of the Father, of the Son, of the Lord Jehovah, of 
Wisdom, of Truth, of Glory. But the word "spirit" means respiration, 
breath, exhalation — a function indispensable to life, whose invisible 
and energetic manifestation it is. 

To be the spirit of something is to be a function and an active 
manifestation of its existence. That is why the Holy Ghost is very 
often described as a divine Power, Energy, Action, or Activity. Several 
names for the Holy Ghost express the same idea under different aspects. 
He is the Light, in so far as spirit or representative energy of the Wis¬ 
dom and Truth. He is the sweet Savior or Fragrance inasmuch as He 
is beauty and harmony. He is Kingship in His capacity as the energy 
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of the Omnipotence, and glory of God. He is Love—-not the principle 
of Love, which is the Father, but the Eros , the Spirit or the impulse of 
love, the heat of the Sacred Fire. He is Joy in his possession of the 
absolute perfection of God, the joy of love. He is holy, because He 
restores everything to the Father—the principle of the absolute, and 
hence of the holy. He is the Holy One as well, because he is the fulfill¬ 
ment of love, of goodness, and of the perfect law of the divine life. He 
is the Unction because in Him are concentrated all the vivifying and 
sanctifying energies of God. 

All the definitions of the Holy Ghost just reviewed may be included 
in the one idea of life, because life is the activity of a person tending 
toward the accomplishment and possession of good; it is the revelation 
of the person, the unity of its relation to itself and to other beings. Now. 
the Holy Ghost is, as we have seen, the hypostasis of divine activity; 
he is to teleiotikon of God, tes Tdados pteroma (the fullness of the 
Trinity); the Accomplishment of Sovereign God, the Act of union in 
love, knowledge and holiness. And He is all these things not as an act 
of nature, but as a unique and peculiar hypostasis . 

The relations of the Holy Ghost with the other hypostases , and even 
with the creature, always have the character of a vital impulse of an 
absolute power and perfection, uniting everything with the First Prin¬ 
ciple of divine life, and manifesting all, not in an aspect of accomplished 
objectivity as the Son, but in the dynamism of spiritual energy. 

The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father alone, Ek morion ton 
Patvos is a fundamental dogma of the Orthodox Church. Wc are con¬ 
vinced that it is taught by Revelation and Tradition. But let us suppose 
that the New Testament and the Fathers do not teach us anything 
about it, or while affirming the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father they are silent on the subject of its relation with the Son. We 
would still be faced with the fact that since the eleventh century at 
least the whole Oriental Church confesses ek monon tou Patros as an 
article of faith. This is a fact that does not depend on our opinions or 
wishes. Historically ek monon tou Patros is consecrated by the thous¬ 
and year old struggle with the Filioque . But there is more to it than 
mere history. For all Orthodox this dogma is the revelation of the 
Truth residing in the Church, of divine Truth, and it is in this capacity 
that it presents itself to the conscience of both the Orthodox believer 
and theologian. Even if one had found but few data to explain this 
truth in Scripture and the Fathers—which is not the case—one would 
still believe it and explain it in the light of the whole Orthodox theology. 
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I believe that it is easy for Roman Catholics to understand this position 
since theirs is exactly the same. For Roman Catholics as for Orthodox 
Catholics the decisive argument is the teaching of the Church. 

The true foundation for ek monou tou Patros is the belief in the dom¬ 
ination of the principle of Monarchy in God, and in the necessarily 
trinitarian character of all divine relations. Everything in God proceeds 
from the Father and returns to Him. Everything is situated in relation 
to Him. This is the teaching of Christ, and we cannot do away with it. 
Everything is trinitarian in God. We observe it even in the internal 
existence of a hypostasis. The law is even more absolute in the life of 
the Trinity. How can we admit that something that does not belong 
exclusively to one person as its inalienable property, is not possessed 
by all the persons either as their unique essence or as a movement 
uniting the entire Trinity? A dyad would be a dissection of the Trinity, 
a separation of two persons concerning the third, a lack of love or a 
weakness, as though a divine person were unable or did not wish to 
associate fully and immediately the third person to his revelation with 
the second person. There is no question, of course, of dyads that we 
form by way of abstraction, two processions or two hypostases pro¬ 
ceeding from the Father and being sent into the world. Orthodoxy 
denies that two divine persons can be united truly by a reality to the 
exclusion of the third. 

[Similar to the “breathing power” or "vis spirativa ” according to the 
Roman Catholic theology, is the power by which God the Father and 
the Son of God “breath” (spirant) the Holy Spirit.] 

We cannot imagine that the Father begetting the Son does not 
breathe the Holy Ghost, which then becomes a mere effect of their union 
already accomplished. The Holy Ghost is breathed together with the 
begetting of the Son, as the breath with the word. The life of the Son 
would be hypostatically precarious without the Holy Ghost. The Son 
and the Holy Ghost are two manifestations of the Father which have 
the same cause, the same aim, and which complete each other recipro¬ 
cally. 

The Holy Ghost is the Spirit of the Son. He is that, first of all, be¬ 
cause He is the Spirit of the Father, All that belongs to the Father 
belongs to the Son. Even the Father belongs to Him. Which does not 
mean that He proceeds from Him. Secondly, the Holy Ghost is con- 
substantial with the Son, hence He is one with Him, He is His. Thirdly, 
the Holy Ghost is hypostatically within the Son in the sense that He 
shares a common life with Him, and that He is the hypostatic Life sent 
into the Son by the Father to witness His love for Him. And this 
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personified Life and Love of the Father resides eternally within the Son. 
In the fourth place, the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of the Son because He 
is His manifestation. He reveals the Son, as the hypostatic Truth of 
God; He is the Spirit of Truth, the personal Act which reveals the Son. 
The Fathers of the Church stressed this thought by calling the Holy 
Ghost the image of the Son. But this image is dynamic as a luminous 
reflection of the Truth which is in the Son. 

One may say that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, but that 
does not mean that it takes from Him His very existence. In existence 
He proceeds from the Father together with the Son, The representative 
procession from the Son which can be attributed to the Holy Ghost is 
not an existential procession. The Holy Ghost “takes/' according to 
the word of Christ, the truth from the Son (John XVI, 14-15); He has 
in Him the Son Himself. One could say that the Holy Ghost depends 
upon the Son to the extent that He “takes" into Himself this hypostatic 
revelation of God that is realized in the Son. But this dependance is 
not causal. 

There are many reasons why Orthodox Christians do not acknow¬ 
ledge the causal procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, If He 
proceeded from Him as from a cause, it would cease to be fully and 
truly the Spirit of the Father, being shared in His very origin by the 
Father and the Son, 

If we admit the Filioque we shall have to renounce the belief that 
the Holy Ghost really is that hypostatic Life and Love of the Father 
which He sends in the Son, that living Unction with which the Father 
had anointed the Son for all eternity. All that one could say, if one 
followed Roman Catholic theologians, would be that the Father gives 
the Son the “breathing power,” but not the Holy Ghost himself. 

Furthermore, if the Son were an absolute Cause of the Holy Spirit, 
God would be divided. If, on the other hand. He is a complementary 
or instrumental Cause then He is not perfect, nor is the Father, because 
He is in need of an assistant. If the Father and the Son add up to one 
cause, and this cause is hypostatic, then they are but a single hypostasis . 
if this common cause is their essence the Holy Ghost cannot proceed, 
because essence is unable to produce a person. Moreover, divine essence 
would be divided into two parts, one, the vis spirativa, would belong 
only to the Father and the Son; the other, the remainder of the essence, 
to the whole Trinity. 

Finally, if we admit the Filioque, it would be tantamount to dividing 
the Holy Trinity into two dyads, one dyad consisting of the Father 
and the Son, the Holy Ghost being a mere Product or Gift, and not an 
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inherent Participant on equal terms. The other dyad would be con¬ 
stituted by the Breather and the Holy Ghost, the Father and the Son 
being excluded in so far as they are separate persons. 

[According to the Roman Catholic theology, the “Breather" or Spir- 
ator is the unity of the Father and the Son inasmuch as They “breathe" 
together the Holy Spirit. Roman Catholic theology denies that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son as from two different 
persons. The Father and Son possess together the breathing power, 
which is the real principle of existence of the Holy Spirit. The concepts 
of Spirator and “breathing power" do not exist in the Bible and 
patristics.] 

Orthodox theology insists on the perfect communion of the three 
persons of the Trinity, known as the perichoresis or circumcession. This 
concept is of great importance for the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Let 
us take as a starting point the formula ek tou Patros dia tou Yiou (from 
the Father through the Son): it is found often in the Fathers and is 
commented upon by many Orthodox theologians. It is considered as 
identical with the Filioque by some Uniate and Latin theologians. This 
identity is denied by the Orthodox, mainly on the same grounds that 
lead us to deny the Filioque. The Son cannot be a cause of the Holy 
Ghost, not a unique cause, nor complementary, nor instrumental, nor 
common with the Father, The difference between the prepositions ek 
(from) and dia (through) adds another argument against the doctrine 
of a single Breather. 

Because “to proceed from" and “to proceed through" are two differ¬ 
ent actions. Now, if we admit the doctrine of the Spirator, the Holy 
Spirit proceeds neither from the Father and the Son as two persons, nor 
through the Son, but from the unique breathing power of the Father 
and the Son. 

Uniate theologians have proposed the doctrine of principium imprinci~ 
piatum and principium principiatum (the first principle and the principle 
proceeding from another principle), but firstly this explanation derives 
from the affirmation of a unique Breather, about whom the Greek 
Fathers knew nothing, and about whom the formula dia Yiou does not 
speak. Secondly, one may ask whether the vis spivativa is absolutely 
identical in the Father and in the Son, or whether the Son adds some¬ 
thing to this power. In the first place there is no room, neither for Dia 
nor for a distinction between the Father and the Son in relation to the 
Holy Ghost. In the second place, the spirative power of the Father is 
imperfect and the vis spivativa composed of two elements: the Father 
and the Son, can no longer be considered as a single Spirator, 
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Orthodox Theologians explain quite often Dia Tou Yiou (Through 
the Son) by relating it solely to the mission of the Holy Ghost in the 
world. Such an explanation is legitimate, but it does not explain every¬ 
thing, There are cases when the Fathers use Dia Fiou without specify¬ 
ing the divine activity Ad Extra, and moreover the manifestation of the 
Trinity in the world can be considered with difficulty as having no 
relation whatever with the trinitarian life of the Godhead: one should 
rather suppose a dependance and an analogy between the two. I be¬ 
lieve that one has the right to repeat the same arguments about the 
palamist explanation which consists of transposing the procession of 
the Holy Ghost through the Son to the plan of divine energies. (That is 
equally the explanation given by V. N. Lossky: the energetic manifesta¬ 
tion of God cannot represent to us aught but the divine life.) In other 
words, I believe with other theologians that the economic and palamist 
explanation of the Di Yiou are not false, but rather insufficient. 

I am convinced that the doctrine of the perichoresis is the best com¬ 
mentary on the Dia Yiou . The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
with the Son. However there is a certain priority of the Son over the 
Holy Ghost, a priority similar to that of the essence over life, of effect 
or end over action: neither a life nor any action has its own raison 
d'etre they tend towards an actualization of that which is their con¬ 
tent or their end; they are for something else than themselves. Thus, 
one may say, but in a hypostatic sense, that the Holy Ghost is for the 
Son, because He is sent by the Father as His Spirit, His Life or His 
hypostatic Love in the Son; He is the living revelation of the Father to 
the Son. Sent by the Father, the Holy Ghost rests in the Son as an 
unction. One may also add that the Holy Ghost proceeding from the 
Father rushes to the Son in order to find in Him that Truth, that "hypo- 
static Idea of God” which for the Holy Ghost is the Quasi Forma of 
His personal existence. We can say, in other words, that the life of the 
Holy Spirit is determined by the Wisdom which is in the Son of God. 
In taking from Him the Wisdom, the Holy Ghost becomes the Spirit 
of Wisdom, His active Image. Thus, He no longer remains in the Son 
but leaves Him in revealing Him and in order to reveal Him. 

But to whom does the Holy Ghost reveal the Son? To creation? In 
that case we leave God. To nobody? In such a case the divine circum- 
incession is a mere impulse into the void! Or does this marvelous move¬ 
ment of divinity stop at the Holy Ghost, manifesting the Son to some¬ 
body whom we do not know? Such a presentation would be contrary 
to the principle of Orthodox triadology that all relations are trinitarian 
within the Godhead. Consequently, if the Holy Ghost is the Revelation 
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of the Father, He is the Revelation likewise for the Father, as well as 
for Himself and for the Son, If He is a Manifestation of the Son, this 
Manifestation is also for the Son, for Himself as well as for the Father. 
Thus when the Holy Ghost reveals the Son, it is to the Father that He 
reveals Him, and this revelation is also a manifestation of the infinite 
love of the Son for the Father, So the Holy Ghost returns, if one may 
say so, to His only Spirator, the Father, and He is not only the Union 
of the Father with the Son, but also of the Son with the Father. The 
true meaning of "Through the Son*' is not only "with” but "for” or 
"after” (in the sense of the order of hypostases) or "of” the Son. But 
above all "through” or "by” the Son, because the Holy Ghost in His 
ineffable circumincession, proceeding from the Father passes into the 
Son and by the Son, reflecting Himself in Him, He returns to the 
Father; all of it, of course, in the spiritual sense. This "movement” of 
the Holy Ghost is nothing more than a symbolical explanation of His 
hypostatic character — to be a life, an energy, a fragrance, a spiration, 
a heat that embraces all the Divinity, the whole Trinity, penetrating 
everywhere, unifying everything into a perfect harmony "for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God” (I Cor. II.10.) 

In light of what has just been stated it is easy to understand what 
meaning for all Orthodox the expression has which declares that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and from the Son and from both. 
I note that the verb Ekporeuomai is used by the Church Fathers to 
denote the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father only. When 
they speak of His procession from the Son they say Proieinai , Procheis- 
thai, Eklampein f Choregeisthai and others. Furthermore the Greek 
Fathers never speak of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and from the Son as of the same Principle. 

Let us stop for a while on the correlation of the names and symbols 
of the 3 divine hypostases . The Father is called the Sun, the Source, 
the Mouth; the Son — the Sunbeam, the River, the Word; the Holy 
Ghost — the Light, the Living Water, the Breath. Now, the Light 
comes from the Sun, but it is carried by the Sunbeam which gives it its 
form. Water flows from the Source, but its stream is formed and limited 
by the contours of the river. The Breath issues from the mouth, but its 
form is determined by the meaning of the Word, Moreover, God the 
Father is called the True, the Wise, the Mighty; the Son is called the 
Truth, the Wisdom, the Power; the Holy Ghost called the Spirit of 
Truth, of Wisdom and the Energy of God. The Spirit of Truth and 
of Wisdom comes from Him Who is the True, the Wise, but the Form, 
the Eidos, the content, of the Spirit are bestowed by the Truth and the 
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Wisdom themselves. The energy is an act of Him Who acts, but in 
order to act, He has to possess Power. It follows that the Holy 
Ghost is presented as proceeding from the Father, but is, so to say. 
“informed/* carried, contained, sent by the Son. I draw your attention 
once again to the fact that this correlation is not that of elements in a 
natural process, but a reciprocal relation of living persons, each one of 
them possessing a peculiar existence. 

What meaning has the doctrine of the order of the hypostases? It 
is obvious that one cannot speak of an order in terms of time or accord¬ 
ing to the worth of hypostases or their substantial distinctions. This 
order explains only a certain dialectic of trinitarian relations. One may 
comprehend this order in the aspect of “Economic Trinity": the subject 
of God's creative and revealing activity is the Father; this activity is 
realized primarily in the eternal LOGOS of the Father, and it is the 
same LOGOS that becomes incarnate in Christ, But everything that 
is realized in the LOGOS is accomplished by the Holy Ghost, Every¬ 
body agrees that the Father is the First Principle, for the creation as 
well as for the Trinity; but among Orthodox theologians there is a 
certain doubt, regarding the order to be followed in respect to the two 
other hypostases. One is sometimes inclined to affirm that they should 
occupy the same rank. This idea seems sound to me if one considers 
the Son and the Holy Ghost as two Hypostases proceeding equally from 
the Father and manifesting Him together, though in a different way. 
But if one considers the relations of the Son with the Holy Ghost, one 
should recognize that — in the dialectic of relations at least ■— the Son 
has a priority of the Holy Ghost for reasons which I have already made 
clear: the Holy Ghost is with the Son, for Him, by Him, through Him, 
of Him! And this order of the hypostases is confirmed by Scripture 
and Tradition. However, one could affirm just as well that the Son 
proceeds with the Holy Ghost, that He is for Him as His hypostatic 
Idea, that He is “by or through" the Spirit that manifests Him to the 
Father and in the world. 

To present the Orthodox triadology, two diagrams are proposed that 
seem to me equally insufficient. The first is proposed by some photians: 
it is an angle whose summit represents the Father and the two points 
where the sides end, the Son and the Holy Ghost. This diagram ex¬ 
poses pretty well the equality of the Son and the Holy Ghost, pro¬ 
ceeding from the same Father, but it does not tell us anything about 
the relation of the Son with the Holy Ghost. 

The other diagram pretends to formulate the patristic doctrine: it is 
a straight line, the starting point is the Father, the final the Holy Ghost 
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and the one that divides it in two is the Son. This diagram is excellent 
for representing the oeconomic Trinity; the Father acts in the world, 
through the Son, in the Holy Ghost. But it is totally insufficient for 
Trinity itself, since each person is in direct relation with the other two, 
and that this relation passes into the Perichoresos through the second 
Person into the third. 

The complete diagram of Orthodox Theology should be a triangle 
placed within a circle. The summit of this triangle is God the Father; 
the perichorese movement goes forth from the Father in two directions 
and returns to Him passing through the two other hypostases. The 
Son and the Holy Ghost are just as active as the Father in this move¬ 
ment, but only the Father is the existential Cause, the Son being the 
Principle of Revelation of the divine Truth, the Holy Ghost the Prin¬ 
ciple of dynamic manifestation of the Absolute Being of God, the 
fulness of existence of this Absolute Being realizing itself in the Father 
who possesses His Son and His Spirit. 


Summary and Conclusions 

1. The Divine Being, while being absolutely One who realizes Him¬ 
self in several forms and perfections real or virtual, which interpenetrate 
themselves without blending and without dividing God. 

2. The fundamental forms of the divine existence are: the person, 
the life and the essence. The person is the principle and the final pur¬ 
pose of the life of a spirit. Every person is unique and independent in 
itself; it possesses a personal peculiarity determined by its origin and 
by its relation with other persons. The Divine life is an eternal act by 
which the person actualizes its essence and its " Quidditas " and takes 
possession of it. The life comes from the person and returns to it. The 
divine essence is the content, the reality, “the Quidditas ' or the form 
of the Divine Being possessed by the persons. It is identical in the 
three Hypostases. 

3. The first person is the Father. This internal existence cannot 
suffice Him, since, firstly love requires a multipersonal existence. Sec¬ 
ondly, it is only in another person that a person can fully realize itself. 
Hence the eternal begetting of the Son of God in so far as Image of 
hypostatic Quidditas of the Father, and the breathing of the Holy 
Ghost in so far as Spirit or hypostatic Life of the Father. 
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4. The generation and the breathing are two qualitatively distinct 
acts, but as inseparable as the Son and the Holy Ghost themselves, 
whose peculiarities they determine. The principle of Processions is the 
Hypostasis of the Father, A person cannot arise from the impersonal, 
which does not mean that an act of procession is outside the essence 

5. The Father is ho Monatchos or the Cause of the Trinity, and His 
relations with the Son and the Holy Ghost have the character of an 
existential cause. The Son and the Holy Ghost are not existential 
causes, but the First is the principal of manifestation in so far as 
hypostatic Truth, the second is also a principle of manifestation, but in 
so far as hypostatic Life of the Trinity. 

6. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father alone. He is with the 
Son, for the Son, by Him and of Him in the sense which I tried to 
explain and which is not causal, but of an interdependence similar to 
the one existing between life and essence, the sunbeam and the light, 
the water and the river, etc. 

7. Everything that is not a hypostasis or does not belong to one of 
them as a hypostatic peculiarity, possesses in God a trinitarian character 
or identifies itself with its unique essence. Each hypostasis is that what 
it is, not only for itself, but also for the two other hypostases. All the 
persons have an immediate relation with the other two, but every 
relation passes through the Second Person to the Third, uniting the 
entire Holy Trinity. That is how the life of the Trinity is a perpetual 
circumincession. 
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The Suffering 

Nicholas Arseniev 

Professor, New Testament 

w E stand baffled before the riddle of suffering! 

We are intruded upon. We are invaded by news, by impressions of 
suffering rushing on us from everywhere. In the daily newspaper — so 
many persons burned alive, so many drowned, so many dashed to pieces 
in an air catastrophe. We are really at a loss: How to understand this, 
how to accept it, how to be conciliated therewith. We feel we cannot 
agree to it, and we are filled with horror. 

How can we accept the terrible scenes of people being butchered and 
slaughtered like cattle, being imprisoned in concentration camps, being 
submitted in a most cruel, cynical and refined way to physical and 
moral tortures and ordeals. All this is taking place in our lifetime at a 
distance of many thousand miles from us, and yet how can we remain 
indifferent to it all? Those in Europe are not separated by thousands 
of miles from these scenes of slaughter. Many of them have personally 
seen and personally experienced horror as onlookers or as prospective 
victims who escaped only by a miracle. They have seen human bodies 
burned, towns and villages destroyed, human lives crippled and maimed; 
fruits of many centuries of labor and culture brutally annihilated, ty¬ 
rants and conquerors brutally reigning. This is part not only of a still 
fresh historical past, but also of the present-day world situation. Then 
there are the groans of the sick, and the death-rattle in our hospitals 
throughout the world, and the torments of those who because of an 
incurable disease are doomed to a painful death. 

How are we to understand all this? How to explain it? How to 
imagine that God has willed it—that God has agreed to it? Our hearts 
are faltering from compassion. We wince under the thought of the 
torments suffered by others. 

Are we more compassionate than God? How can He allow such 
things? This is the most troubling question which can be put to our 
religious conscience. Let us try to realize the full scope and acuity of 
this problem, and search for an answer. An answer does not always 
mean an explanation and vice versa. A plausible and smooth theoretical 
explanation can sometimes prove quite inadequate to quench the trouble 
of the heart or satisfy its desire and craving for peace and justice. 

I think only the manifestation of a Higher Reality might provide an 
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adequate answer, if answer there be. Only a contact with God— 
Christianity says: An encounter with the Suffering God. 

The Christian answer is the message about the Suffering God — or 
rather more than that: His really having come to share our sufferings 
unto the depths of the death on the Cross. This sheds a new light, not 
only on this question, but on the whole reality of the world's life. There 
is no explanation coming first. There is this fact coming first: He is 
sharing our sufferings; He is hallowing our sufferings—by His presence, 
by His participating in the Suffering. Not an explanation, but a new 
revelation! Something totally new, astonishing, incomprehensible, tak¬ 
ing us totally aback — paradoxical and unexpected, and true. And here 
lies the answer — not the theoretical answer but the practical and real 
solution of the problem. His death and His suffering on the Cross are 
the real solution. 

God proves Himself as One of boundless, unthinkable, unfathomable 
and active mercy, of selfless, self-sacrificing condescension. He is not 
only compassionate, He is much more. The Son of God died for our 
sake, in order to save us and to hallow our dying and our suffering. 

Is this an answer? Yes, I think it is, because we are not left alone. 
Even in our being left alone we have Him with us—sharing our being 
left alone. In the cry of death-agony: “My God, My God, wherefore 
has Thou forsaken Me?” Death and torment can mean that He bears 
company to us, and that it can become His Presence and His Fellowship 
with us. This is a new vital centre, a new spiritual — and very real — 
Reality. But how difficult does it usually seem to us to attain it! 

There are two different approaches to the problem of Suffering from 
the Christian point of view, and both are necessary. More than that, 
both are most intimately connected with one another. The one approach 
is to be deeply struck, deeply haunted by the sufferings of our fellow 
men, and even more by the suffering of all creatures. 

Isaac of Syria, the greatest perhaps among the ascetic mystical writers 
of Eastern Christianity, speaks of this immense compassion which takes 
hold of a heart and approaches the summits of perfection. '‘What is a 
compassionate heart?" he asks and answers: "It is a kindling of the 
heart for all creation — for mankind, the birds, the animals, even the 
enemies of the truth and for all what is. And when he thinks of them 
or contemplates them, tears stream from his eyes because of the power 
of mercy which moves his heart with great compassion. And the heart 
feels itself touched and he cannot endure to see or hear a creature suffer 
any harm, even a slightest pain. And he offers then, even for those who 
hurt him, continuous prayers and tears, that they might be saved and 
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strengthened. Even for those that creep in the dust does he pray -— out 
of the immense compassion which is poured out into his heart without 
measure, following the example of God." 

We are taken aback, we are shaken by the suffering of our brethren. 
We cannot reconcile ourselves to it. We have to help them as much 
as we can. Our fate in the future world will depend on the share of 
love shown by us to them: “Because you have done that to one of 
these least among My brethren, you have done it to Me." We see the 
presence of the suffering Christ in our suffering brethren. And we 
cannot help them by a visible external action, if we cannot alleviate 
their suffering with our own means, we can and we must intercede for 
them, implore God for them with all the strength of our heart, with all 
the burning of our love, as Isaac of Syria depicts it: Incessant prayer, 
knocking at the door of His mercy. No rest, no self-complacent relaxa¬ 
tion, but to go on knocking, with the firm trust that he will hear, that 
He will save. No cold-hearted philosophy at the expense of our fellow- 
man, no reconciliation with the sufferings of the brethren, only crying 
to the Lord, imploring His mercy. 

On the other hand there is also a glimpse of the general, the ultimate 
meaning and sense of suffering as evidenced in our own experience 
through our own suffering. Unknown depths and realities are suddenly 
opened before us and we come to see and feel things which we never 
before suspected. The Son of God Himself in His agony at the Garden 
of Gethsemane prayed to His Father, that this cup might pass from 
Him, but He added: "not as I will, but as Thou wilt." And it is only 
natural for us, that we should pray God to relieve us from suffering 
and all kind of misfortune, evil and sorrow. But we are led to feel and 
to recognize that underlying the suffering is the will of God who is 
speaking to us directly through the suffering. In the case of our suffer¬ 
ing brethren we must continue asking God to relieve them. In our own 
case, it is also only natural that we pray God to relieve us from evil. 
But even more is required from us. We have to listen to the will of 
God speaking through our sufferings and be ready to submit to it: "Thy 
will be done!" "Not as I will, but as Thou wilt." Here we come near 
the centre of the Christian revelation, of the revealed mystery. The 
sense of life, the sense of the whole mystery is given in the voluntary 
suffering of the Son of God, in the total submission of His will—"obed¬ 
ient unto death, even the death on the Cross"—to the will of the Father. 

Once we have accepted our lot as coming from God and have bowed 
to His will, then an unexpected strength which we could not imagine 
can stream into us and support and comfort us amidst horrors and pains. 
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Then we come to feel the bliss of bowing to His will, the bliss of sharing 
the Passion and the Agony and the Self-Sacrifice of the Son of God. 
This can and must become a reality. This gives sense and meaning to 
our suffering if it becomes a part of His by our freely accepting it. 

We often cannot, and we need not, understand the ways of God. 
We are often deeply struck down by the burden of woe and sorrow. 
The old testamental Job has rightly felt where the solution to our pain¬ 
ful bewilderment lies. No explanation is given in the Book of Job of 
the woes and catastrophes which have struck him down through the 
will of God. The only answer given to the cries and dramatic questions 
of Job is the Divine Reality, the manifestation and presence of God. 
No other answer can be given to us. However, the Divine Reality is 
now more manifested to us and the Presence is drawn nearer and is 
more comforting and more adequate to our needs. It is the presence of 
the Suffering God; it is the Only begotten Son of God who has become 
in a most real way our brother and entered the abyss of our suffering. 

Remember how Dostoyevsky was seized with horror in contemplating 
the picture of suffering throughout the world, especially the suffering 
of the innocent and of the little children. If such is the price which has 
to be paid for future harmony, then we cannot accept this harmony, we 
cannot afford to pay the price, says Ivan Karamazov. The only answer 
which his brother, Aliosha (representing Dostoyevsky’s own faith and 
attitude) can give, is the image of the Crucified: He can pardon all: 
He can reconcile all, for He has measured the depth of our afflictions, 
of our loneliness, of our pain. Through Him, through His death on the 
Cross, the ways of God are justified. God is justified in His creation 
of the world; for here, in this suffering, the ultimate sense, the ultimate 
background of all life has become apparent in the boundless love of 
God, as the essential, the primordial and final meaning of suffering. For 
now suffering means the most intimate union with Him, even in pain 
and death, which means Life Eternal. 

There is a very profound and mysterious saying of the Apostle Paul 
in the Epistle to the Colossians: "Now I am rejoicing in my suffering 
for you, and I fill up that what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in 
my flesh for His Body’s sake, which is the Church,” (1,24) We hear 
much in Paul’s writings of the intimate union with the suffering, the 
cross and death of Christ, with Christ crucified, of the "co-crucifixion” 
with Christ, as the only means to attain the "newness of life” •— Life 
Eternal. It is the chief content of Paul’s preaching; it is the summary 
of his experience and doctrine and his ideal of life: "I am crucified 
with Christ, and I do not live any more — Christ lives in me,” (Galat. 
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2,20), or: “We always bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” (II Cor., 4, 10). 
But in the passage of Colossians something even more mysterious and 
startling is said — not only can we share in the suffering of Christ, but 
more than that, our suffering can become His. Our suffering, having 
become a part of His suffering, can become a part of His work of salva¬ 
tion, for the good of our brethren. The merit, the patience, the obed¬ 
ience, the redeeming force is not ours, but His. However, it can work 
through us for the benefit of others. His blessed, world-redeeming 
Passion working then in us and through us. 

When we reached this stage of obedient and humble self-surrender 
to our Lord, then can we also deliver our brethren into His arms and 
surrender them to His guardianship and love, knowing what it means 
to find Him and to have Him, be it even in suffering. But we cannot 
accept the Cross for others, on behalf of others; we can do it only for 
ourselves. Some theoreticians of Christianity are sometimes inclined to 
accept the cross for others. But this is impossible and impious. As the 
depths of a new life are revealed to us in the Cross, so we may in all 
humility hope and trust that our brethren also will not be left alone; 
that our Lord will comfort them also and reveal His blissful presence 
to them, even in suffering, praying God for their deliverance or, if ex¬ 
ternal deliverance be impossible, for their being strengthened. 

The ultimate sense of existence dawns upon us. But let us not be 
theoreticians. Let us be humble and loving, patient in our own trials, 
tireless in our prayer and in our work for the relief of our brethren from 
their pains and troubles. And then we shall again know this comforting 
and great mystery: His Presence — “I was hungry, and you gave Me 
to eat. I was thirsty, and you slacked My thirst. I was a homeless 
stranger, and you received Me; naked, and you clothed Me. I was sick, 
and you visited Me. I was in jail, and you came to Me.” (Matth., 25, 
35-36). His presence is there — in the suffering brethren, crowning 
them with a new dignity. 

This is the practical Christian attitude towards the problem of suffer¬ 
ing. It reveals hidden mysteries and depths of love — His love in us 
and through us and in Him. This is the answer: His hidden and 
manifested love, revealed to us in glimpses, in His life. His death and 
His resurrection, and also in the sharing of His Cross and in the gift 
and grace of compassion given to us. His love, “taking hold of us,” a 
love, stronger than death and suffering — manifested on the Cross — is 
the answer. This answer is not theoretical, it is dynamical and creative. 
It transfigures suffering and life and all. 
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